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XII.— NOTES ON THE EUTHWELL CROSS. 

It has commonly been supposed ' that the first mention of 
the Euthwell Cross was in these words of Hickes, on p. 5 of 
his edition of Jonas' ledandic Grammar, published in 1703 
as Part III of Hickes' Thesaurus : ' Denique infra posui in 
quatuor tabellis .... seri insculptum nobiliasimum monu- 
mentum Bunioum, quod & se Ruihwelli, vulgo Bevelli apud 
Scotos, deseriptum ad me misit in Septentrionali literatura, 
prsesertim in Bunica, singulariter eruditus, Reverendus Wil- 
helmus Nieolsonus, Archidiaconus Oarleolensis.' This must 
have been written before June 14, 1702, since on that day 
Nicolson was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle. No one seems 
hitherto to have inquired when Nicolson himself discovered 
the monument, nor what he thought of it. In the following 
pages I shall present Nicolson's own statement concerning his 
discovery, his references to the Cross at various subsequent 
times, and finally his detailed account of a collation of his 
transcript with the inscription on the Cross, made two years 
after Hickes had published the earlier transcript. This 
information is contained in the first volume of Nicolson's 
Letters on Varioiis Subjects, edited by John Nichols, London, 
1809, and in his unpublished ''•diary for the year 1705. 

As early as February 8, 1691-2, Nicolson, in writing to 
the antiquary Thoresby, refers to his forthcoming Essay on 
the ISngdom of Northumberland, and adds : ' But, to give it 
ita last finishing stroke, it will be necessary that I visit a great 
many of the remains of our Saxon ancestors in several parts 
of this province.' By at least this date, therefore, Nicolson 
was interested in the inspection of antiquities ; but, indeed, we 

' Cf. Wiilker, Orundriss air Oesch. der Aga. Lit, p. 134. 

'Since writing the above, Part II of Bishop Nicolson's Diaries has been 
published by Bishop Ware, in "Vol. 2, New Series, of the Tranmctiam 
mentioned on page 374. 
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know that his interest was of earlier growth, since in Novem- 
ber, 1685, he writes about the Runic inscriptions on the Bew- 
castle Cross and the Bridekirk Font {Phil. Trans. 15. 1287-95 ; 
Camden's Britannia, Gibson's 2d ed,, 2. 1007-10, 1029-31). 
Writing in 1693 to Edmund Gibson (1669-1748), the editor 
to whom he had relinquished the Saxon Chronicle, he says 
(September 9) : ' I have given you my thoughts of your coins ; 
which (especially on that with the Runic characters) I hope 
will be grateful .... [I] have sent you rude draughts 
of some Roman and Runic monuments, which will be new to 
you. I have ventured to write my reading of the several 
inscriptions, in your father's book on the opposite (or the 
same) page with every monument. Only that in your own 
custody I cannot yet thoroughly explain ; but, as soon as I 
am able, will give you some account of it.' These extracts 
will suffice to show Nicolson's devotion to Runic and monu- 
mental studies as one phase of his antiquarian activity, and 
may serve as a preface to those which are to follow. 

From the passages now to be presented we learn that Mcol- 
soa first saw the Ruth well Cross between April 11 and 16, 
1697 (since, writing April 22, which, as I calculate, was a 
Friday, he says it was ' last week ') ; that he found the 
inscriptions ' very fair and legible ' ; that he thought them 
later than the tenth century ; that he considered the monu- 
ment ' ravishing ' ; that, on his first visit, he heard the legend 
of its transportation from the seashore ; that the Runes were 
' the most fresh and fair ' that ever he saw, and the Cross the 
largest, and most complete of the kind ; that he sent his copy 
of the inscription to Hickes before September 11, 1697; that 
before February 29, 1699-1700, he had sent copies to Char- 
lett, Thwaites, Peringskiold, Winding, and ' most of my [his] 
learned friends ' ; and that he hoped for elucidations of the 
difficulties of the inscription from his Scandinavian corres- 
pondents. He intimates (April 22, 1697) that he would have 
liked to submit the inscription to his friend Worm, probably 
Christian Worm (nephew of the famous Runic antiquary Ole 
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Worm), who wrote one of the Testiinonia prefixed to Hickes' 
Thesaurus on November 15, 1696, and who must have left 
Oxford soon after, since Nicolson, writing on January 30, 
1696-7 to Mr. Tanner, says : ' I am sorry to hear that Mr. 
Worms [sic] is stepped off without finishing his book.' 

So much for the correspondence. From his diary we learn 
that he collated his Latin and Runic transcripts on Wednes- 
day, July 5, 1 704 ; that he was accompanied by three gentle- 
men, one of them probably a future archdeacon and bishop 
of Carlisle; that the characters uung had been omitted in 
Hickes' plate ; that the lower part of the Cross, 12 feet 6 
inches in length, lay in ' Murray's ' choir ; that fragments of 
the Cross had been found in the churchyard, probably against 
the wall of the church ( ' under Through-stones ') ,• that the 
legend concerning its removal was not identical with that in 
Duncan's time (1833), or rather in Sinclair's (1791-9) ; that 
there was another legend of the growth of the Cross after the 
church had been built ; — besides the information to be directly 
gathered from the corrected transcripts. 

The epistolary passages which follow have, as already said, 
been extracted from the first volume of Nicolson's correspond- 
ence. The excerpt from the diary, on the other hand, which 
has hitherto remained unpublished, I owe to the courtesy 
of Rev. Henry Ware, D. D., Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness, 
through the obliging mediation of the Dean of Carlisle, the 
Very Rev. W. G. Henderson. 

Lettbbs. 
To Edward Lhv>yd, April 22, 1697. 

In one of the papers you sent me (that of Bridferth of Ramsey's book) 
there is a specimen of an old Latin MS. of the Gospels ; whereof I must 
desire a further account. Are those Gospels under the same cover with 
Bridferth's Computus? and do you believe the character to be as antient 
as that writer's time ? the reason why I impatiently desire an answer to 
these queries is this : I took a progress (last week) into Scotland, to view 
a famous cross in a church near Dumfries. I was surprized with the 
inscriptions, very fair and legible on all its four sides. They were Latin 
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and Buuic intermixed. The former are exactly in the same character with 
these Gospels : which (I confess) I judged to be later then the tenth cen- 
tury ; and, therefore, surmised that here was an evident proof of the Bunic 
alphabets [sic] being continued in this Isle after the most of its Danish 
inhabitants were gone. I should be better pleased to discover that this 
noble monument (for such indeed it is) bears an elder date then I wag 
aware of. If you have any Danish gentleman in the University (now that 
my friend Worm has left it) who are skilled in their antient language, I 
should be ready and glad to communicate the whole to them, and my 
thoughts upon it. It is the largest, and most complete of the kind, that I 
ever met with ; and outdoes both ours in Cumberland. 

Nicolson's Letters, ed. Nichols, 1809, 1. 62. 



To Lhvn/d, May 24, 1697. 

I very well remember my answering of the last letter I had from you 
before your leaving Oxford. When I received it, I was newly returned 
from Scotland; where I met with a most ravishing Bunic monument, 
whereof I gave you some account. I shall again do that more at large ; 
sending you the inscription, which most affected me. It is on a square 
stone-cross in Bevel church (or St. Bud's) within eight miles of Dumfries. 
They have a long traditional legend about its being brought thither from 
the sea-shore, not far distant. On the other two sides of the square there 
are draughts of Christ and Mary Magdalen ; St. Paul and St. Anthony in 
the Wilderness, &c. ; and a Latin circumscription, in the same charater 
with that of the Gospels in Bridferth of Eamsey's book, whereof you sent 
me a specimen. The old Danish letters are the most fresh and fair that 
ever I saw. If, in your travels, you meet with any CEdipus that can per- 
fectly unriddle them, it is more than I am yet able to do ; though I hope 
shortly to give some tolerable account of them. 

Nicolson's Letters 1. 63. 



To Dr. Hickes, S^t. 11, 1697. 

I am glad to hear that we may shortly expect a new edition of your 
Northern Grammars. I had lately a hint given me of it from Oxford, and 
that Mr. Wanley had made some discoveries of the analogy between the 
Greek and Gothic alphabets, which you would think worth communicating. 
I hope he will do the Bunic that justice as to make it elder than either of 
them. I have not had leisure to consider (not so much as to look upon) 
the Scotch Inscription, eince the day I sent it you. 

Nicolson's Letters 1. 79-80. 
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To Dr. Hiekes, Feb. 29, 1699-1700. 

The draught of the Scotch Monument which I sent to Dr. Charlett was 
never intended to be published, either in the " Transactions " or any where 
else, being drawn with far less exactness than another which Mr. Thwaites 
had from me, and which was indeed designed for your Grammar, if you 
thought it might deserve a place there, without the garniture of Notes, &c. 
I could not foresee that I should have leisure to write any thing of that kind 
before your book came abroad, that was fit to appear there ; and therefore 
I afterwards allowed the Doctor to dispose of the paper he had from me in 
what manner he pleased. I was desirous that the Inscriptions, some way 
or other, might be preserved ; and, to that purpose, I dispersed copies of 
them into the hands of most of my learned friends. If I shall live to finish 
my Northumberland, this monument will chiefly belong to that work ; and 
I would hope that, with the assistance of those that are better versed in 
these Antiquities than myself, I might there publish as full an explanation 
of the whole as would satisfy a curious reader. To this end I have sent my 
conjectures on the Kunic part to Mr. Peringskiold (publisher of the Heims 
Eringla) at Stockholm, and to Mr. Winding at Copenhagen ; and I shortly 
expect returns from both of them. Till, with these helps, I can make 
myself an absolute master of the whole legend, I could wish that a cut of 
it were given ; with some such hint, as you mention, of the hopes we are 
in of having it more perfectly accounted for hereafter. I confess, I had 
rather (were the request modest) have this done in your book than in the 
"Transactions;" but I shall not be oflfended, I assure you, which way 
soever you and Dr. Sloane agree to dispose of it. 

Nicolson's Letters 1. 158-9. 
Diary.' 
1704. 

July 5th. Wednesday. At Three in ye morning (accompany'd with Mr 
Fleming,' Mr Christopherson, and Mr Benson) I set out for Revel ' in Annan- 
dale. We cross'd ye Frith at Bowness * betwixt six & seven ; and got to 

' Cf. Bishop Nicolson's Diaries, Part II, pp. 195-7 ; I follow the written 
transcript kindly sent me by Bishop Ware, which difiers in a few typo- 
graphical particulars from the above. The print has also: unwieldly (for 
unyieldly) ; these words (for the words) ; Scarr (for Scam). 

'This may have been George Fleming (1667-1747), domestic chaplain 
(1699) to Dr. Thomas Smith, bishop of Carlisle; prebend of Carlisle 
(1700); archdeaconof Carlisle (1705); dean of Carlisle (1727); bishop of 
Carlisle (1734-1747) ; second baronet of Kydal (1736). Bishop Nicolson 
made him vicar of St. Michael's, Stanwii, in 1703, and archdeacon in 1705. 

' Revel and St. Euel's are alternative names for Ruthwell. 

*Thi8 Bowness is 2 J miles south of Annan, and 12 miles northwest of 
Carlisle. 
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Bevel (about 20 miles from Bom) ^ at nine. I went directly to the Church 
whither the parish clerk quickly brought me y' Key ; and having my former 
Draughts of both ye Latine and Eunic Inscriptions, I compared my Tran- 
scripts (once more) with the Original. I found there was one whole 
word (T*l X) omitted in y« fourth Legend ; which might probably have 

entangled y« Interpretation of the whole. The Characters (especially the 
Eunic) are much larger on y' stone itself than can be here expressed: 
But these are the Faces of y« four sides so far y'' Legends goe. [The 
inscriptions follow.] 

Besides these, there are some little Fragments of y" on ye heavy pedes- 
tal of this Cross ; which lyes in Murrajfs Quire, the antient Burial place of 
y« Murray's Earls of Annan' noyi extinct. This was so clumsy and unyieldly 
that we could not (w*out Crows or Levers) remove it: But, on y* side 
which lay to view, were the words 

ET INQRESSVS ANGELVS 

which seem to be part of ye History of y" Annunciation, Luc. 1. 28. This 
pedestal is about two yards and a half long: and that part (which has been 
broken fro this) whereon are y" foresaid Inscriptions is about 5 foot in 
length.' Some lesser pieces, which seem to have been in ye middle,* we 
found thrown under Through-stones in y« Church-yard. The common 
Tradition of y" Original of this stone is this : 

It was found, lettered and entire, in a Stone-Quarry on this Shore (a good 
way within y« sea-mark ) call'd Bough Scam. Here it had laid long admired, 
when (in a Dream) a neighbouring Labourer was directed to yoke four 
Heifers^ of a certain Widow y' lived near him; and, where they stop'd 

^ Eose Castle, the seat of the bishops of Carlisle, 7 miles southwest of 
Carlisle, on the river Caldew. 

' The first Earl of Annandale was John Murray, created March 13, 1624, 
keeper of the privy purse to James I, and groom of the bedchamber to 
Charles I. He died in 1640, and was not buried at Euthwell, but at Hod- 
dam. His son, the second Earl, died in 1658 without issue. Duncan says 
{Arch. Scot 4. 317) of the Euthwell Cross: 'It was preserved from demoli- 
tion [i. e. after the Eeformation] to the middle of the 17th century, prob- 
ably by the influence of the Murrays of Cockpool [Sir Charles Murray of 
Cockpool was the father of the first Earl of Annandale], the ancestors of 
the Earl of Mansfield [this seems to be an error], who were the chief pro- 
prietors as well as the patrons of the parish, and who had espoused the 
cause of the Episcopal party, in opposition to that of the Presbyterians.' 

' These figures are confirmed by Dancan {Arch. Scot. 4. 320). 

* These pieces must have belonged to the upper part of the cross ; there 
is no room for them between the two portions mentioned (see Duncan's 
Plate xm). 

' Duncan in general confirms this {Arch. Scot. 4. 317) : 'In Sir John Sin- 
clair's Statistical Account of the parish of Euthwell, a report is mentioned 
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with y'r Burthen, there to slack his Team, erect y" Cross and build a 
Church over it: All which was done accordingly. I wondered to see 
a company of modem presbyterians (as y° present parishioners profess 
ymselves to be) so steady in this Faith : and even to believe, yet farther, 
y« the Cross was not altogether so long (at its first erection) as it was after- 
wards But that it miraculously grew, like a Tree, till it touched the Eoof 
oftheChurch.1 

In our Beturn at Annan we were told of another Letter'd Stone (in y' 
Town) which forsooth no body could read. When viewed, this prov'd only 
y" arms of y« kingdome with its mottoe in an old Gothic Letter In Defence. 

As we pass'd the Sands we had time enough (before 'twas good Tide) to 
see y mode of Fishing here for Salmon. The men of the Bnglish and Scotch 
sides stand intermix' d, all cross y« River's mouth, with yir nets planted 
before them ; looking towards y^ sea upon y' flowing of y° water, and to 

of its having been set up in remote times at a place called Priestwoodside 
(now Priestside), near the sea, from whence it is said to have been drawn 
by a team of oxen belonging to a widow. This tradition is still common in 
the parish, with some additional particulars. The pillar is said to have 
been brought by sea from some distant country, and to have been cast on 
shore by shipwreck ; and while it was in the act of being conveyed in the 
manner described, into the interior, the tackling is reported to have given 
way, which was believed, in that superstitious age, to indicate the will of 
heaven that it was to proceed no farther. It was accordingly erected, if wa 
are to credit the report, on the spot where it fell, and a place of worship 
was built over it, which became the parish-church of Ruthwell. It is not 
improbable that this tradition may bear some vague reference to the period 
when the alteration took place in the form, and perhaps also in the object, 
of the column, at which time its site may possibly have been changed. It 
is remarkable that the remains of an ancient road, founded on piles of wood, 
leading through a morass to the Priestside (which is a stripe of arable land 
inclosed between this morass and the shore of the Solway Frith), were in 
existence within the last thirty or forty years.' 

Is this account perhaps due to contamination between two legends of St. 
Cuthbert, the one related by Simeon of Durham concerning the loss of the 
Littdisfame Oospds at sea, and its recovery on the shore at Whithorn 
through the agency of a dream (see my Bibl. Quot. in OE. Prose Writers, 
p. zlvii), and the other being the tale of the building of Durham Cathedral 
where the dun cow stopped with the relics of the saint? It must be 
remembered that this is Cuthbertine country : Whithorn is not fifty miles 
distant from Euthwell in a straight line, and between lies Kirkcudbright- 
shire, whose name commemorates St. Cuthbert. Perhaps the story of the 
cows and the oxen which drew the ark (1 Sam. 6. 7-15; 2 Sam. 6. 3, 6) 
may lie at the basis of these and similar stories. 

' This may be a reminiscence of the Yggdrasill story (cf. Bugge, Studien 
nber die Entitehxmg der Nordischen Goiter- und Heldemagen, pp. 407 ff.). 
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land- ward on an ebb. This amity is happily preserv'd by a notion they 
have, that, upon any quarrel amongst y» Fishermen, the Salmon presently 
forsake this coast.' 

A great many Dead Cod-Fish are thrown up, every Tide, at this time of 
the year : which makes rich provision for ye Gulls & other Sea-Fowl. 

About 7 at night we made the English shore; and refreshing ourselves 
at Drumbrugh ^ and KiMampton,^ got back to Rose Casile at eleven. 

It ouly remains to add, on this point, that the attention 
of Nicolson was first directed to the Ruthwell Cross by a 
Kev. James Lason, who had been Episcopal moderator of the 
Presbytery at Dumfries under the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
while the elder Church was still in power. This we learn, 
with a precise indication of the date when the communication 
was made, {rom Bishop Nicokon's Diaries [Part I], as published 
by Bishop Ware in Vol. 16 of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological Society's Transactions, 
bearing date this present year (1901). The diary is written in a 
queer mixture of English, Latin, and German (for Nicolson 
had spent some time in Germany as a young man). One pas- 
sage runs as follows (p. 35) : 

[1690] Sep. 19. Mr. Lason inform'd me of two Bnnic inscriptions to 
be mett w"" in Scotland. 1. The Letter'd stone in Eskdalemoor (w'Mn 
3 miles of Hutton Church) in y* County of Annan. 2. In y' Church at 
Kothwald (alias Bevel) in y» road fro Annan to Dumfrese. He gave me 
also y» inscription on Mac-Duff's Cross. 

Just before, Nicolson had written : 

Sep. 14. Qepredigete bey mir — zu Salkeld Mr. James Lason ; non ita 
pridem Gordte Selgovarum (i, e. ut ipse me docuit, zn Dumfrese) Moderator 
presbyterii sub Archiepiscopo Qlasguensi. Before y" Church of Scotland 
was run down by y" Kirk. 

It follows that some six and a half years elapsed (Sept., 
1690-A.pril, 1697) between the communication of Lason and 
Nicolson's first sight of the stone. 

' An illustration of the imaginative temper which framed the legends 
related above. 
' Drumburgh, 8} miles northwest of Carlisle. 
' 6* miles west of Carlisle. 
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The first historic mention of the Ruth well Cross must 
have been in the act published by the General Assembly which 
convened at St. Andrews in 1642. This act, entitled 'Act 
anent Idolatrous monuments in Ruthwell,' does not occur, 
except for its title, in the published records of the General 
Assembly, but I hoped that a search in the archives would 
discover it. This search was obligingly made by the Rev. 
Dr. Christie, Librarian of the General Assembly, at the in- 
stance of Vice-Chancellor Story, of the University of Glasgow, 
Principal Clerk of the Assembly, but to no effect. Dr. Story 
writes : ' I think you may be satisfied that the iconoclastic 
Act of 1642 does not exist, else Dr. Christie would have been 
able to find it.' Through the kindness of these gentlemen, 
however, I am enabled to present an earlier act of the same 
general tenor, though not referring specifically to Ruthwell. 
No doubt it was owing to local neglect, perhaps fostered by 
admiration or reverence for the noble monument, that the 
second act, now lost, was found necessary. The act of 1640 
reads : 

Act anent the demolishing of Idolairous Monummls, passed by the General 
Assembly held at Aberdeen in 1640. 

Forasmuch as the Assembly is informed, that in divers places of this 
Kingdome, and specially in the North parts of the same, many Idolatrous 
Monuments, erected and made for Religious worship, are yet Extant, Such 
as Crncifizes, Images of Christ, Mary, and Saints departed, ordaines the 
saids [»e] monuments to be taken down, demolished, and destroyed, and that 
with all convenient diligence: and that the care of this work shall be 
incumbent to the Presbyteries and Provincial Assemblies within this King- 
dome, and their Commissioners to report their diligence herein to the next 
Generall Assembly. 

Turning now to the inscription on the Cross itself, let us 
consider anew the old question of the relation between these 
lines and the Dream of the Rood, and the question as to the 
date of the Ruthwell inscription. These questions are neces- 
sarily involved together, though we will separate them as 
much as possible. They may perhaps be most conveniently 
approached through an opinion recently expressed by Brooke, 
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in which he adverts to a view presented by Vigfusson and 
Powell in the Corpus Poeiicarum Boreale. Brooke says {Eng. 
Lit. before the Norman Conquest, p. 197) : * I not only think 
it probable that Cynewulf wrote it, but I believe it to be 
his last poem, his farewell to earth. It seems indeed to be 
the dirge, as it were, of all Northumbrian poetry. But I 
do not believe that the whole of the poem was original, but 
worked up by Cynewulf from that early lay of the Rood, a 
portion of which we find in the runic verses on the Ruthwell 
Cross. That poem was written in the " long epic line " used 
by the Csedmonian school, and I think that when in our Dream 
of the Rood this long line occurs, it belongs to or is altered 
from the original lay. The portions by Cynewulf are written 
in the short epic line, his use of which is almost invariable in 
the Elene.' 

To this the following objections may be made : 
The Ruthwell Cross Inscription^ can not represent an 
original poem in long lines, from which the Dream of the 
Rood was reworked, because : 

1. The lines of the Inscription do not always correspond 
to the long lines of the Dream, but in some instances to short 
ones (44, 45 ; 56-58) ; out of the thirteen and one-half lines 
of the Inscription, as usually printed, no fewer than four 
represent short lines. Hence the original can not have been 
written in long lines only, as Brooke supposes, if the Inscrip- 
tion on the R. C. is virtually that original. 

2. The question which is earlier, the Dream of the Rood or 
the Ruthwell Inscription, may be determined in part by seeing 
which conforms more nearly to the verse-technique of the 
oldest dated verse. This comprises Ccedmon's Hymn, Bede's 
Death-Song, the Leiden Riddle, and the Bonifatian Proverb, 
These are all Northumbrian, and all earlier than 750, though 
the last three are extant only in continental manuscripts of 
the ninth century, and the latter two, especially, are more or 

>Cf. the texts on pp. 381-2. 
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less corrupt. If, now, we compare the Ruthwell Inscription 
with these verses, we fihd that while the former, for the most 
part, represents long lines, the early poems contain not a 
single one. On the other hand, such a poem as the Judith, 
which no one pretends to date earlier than 856, does contain 
several long lines, used, as in the Rood, with considerable 
artistic effect. As to ' the long epic line used by the Csed- 
monian school,' it is sufficient to say, then, that there is no 
proof of such a thing, and that of it there is no sign in the 
only bit of verse which by general acceptance is regarded as 
Csedmon's. 

3. If, as between the Inscription and the poem, we find lack 
of alliteration, lack of metre, and imperfect sense in the one 
case, and their opposites in the other, it can hardly be doubted 
that the latter is the original. Now how is it with these two? 

The only lines of the Inscription that can be questioned are 
39-41, 58", since the rest are practically identical with those 
of the Rood. With respect to 39-41, it may be observed : 
(1) That if the first and second lines of the Inscription are 
not joined to make a single long line, neither is properly con- 
structed, since (39*) hine can hardly bear the second stress, and 
the first hemistich of 40 is without alliteration ; (2) if the two 
are joined, then there is no conceivable alliteration for the 
second line. Only the first hemistich is preserved, but the 
beginning of the second allows us to conjecture how it would 
have run. We should have had something like 

modig fore allce mm; buga ic ni dorstce. 

This would be doubly objectionable, because (1) it would 
leave the line without alliteration in the second half; (2) 
because the first hemistich would not scan; (3) because it 
would too closely resemble 45'' : hoelda ic ni dorstce. 

The Raod poet obviates all three difficulties (1) by intro- 
ducing modig and the alliterative equivalent for men (mancyn) 
in different hemistichs; (2) by providing an alliterative partner 
for bugan in the following line ; (3) by placing dorste before 
6 
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bugan, so that the resemblance of the second hemistich to 45" 
should be less marked. 

If we now look at these same lines with reference to their 
meaning and their diction, we shall find several peculiarities. 
In the first place, the Rood poet never would have been guilty 
of the indecorum of attributing to Christ the dedre to mount 
the cross courageously in the sight of all men. He does say 
that Christ resolved to mount the cross (34), that he resolved 
to redeem mankind (41), and that he did Courageously ascend 
the cross in the sight of all men (40, 41), but not that he 
resolved to show himself courageous in the sight of ail men 
by mounting the cross. At once we are impelled toward the 
assumption that the Dream of the Rood is more self-consistent, 
more artistic, and therefore more likely to be, or to represent, 
the original. On this hypothesis, if the Ruthwell writer 
adapted the Rood poem, how has he proceeded when he has 
seen fit to change? He has shortened the first line to its 
detriment, since geong Heeled is a phrase which a real poet 
would have beeu at pains to preserve ; then, sacrificing part 
of the second line, and shifting its alliteration to a word 
which would chime with those already chosen to bear the 
stress, he borrows from line 93, over 50 lines distant, the 
phrase /or(e) ecdle men, which seems to occur nowhere else in the 
poetry, in order to patch up his verse. It might be maintained 
in his defense that he was concerned to pack the utmost mean- 
ing into the smallest possible space, and that therefore he was 
bent on ridding the lines of all superfluous epithets, at what- 
ever cost. Against this must be urged (1) that in other cases 
he follows his original with considerable fidelity ; (2) that he 
is not actuated by the desire to suggest only the pictorial or 
sculpturesque scenes of the imagined crucifixion, since else- 
where (45*, 59") he reproduces sentences descriptive of the 
feelings of the rood. We must therefore conclude that when 
he sacrifices poetical epithets, it is partly, at least, because he 
is incapable of feeling their full force and charm ; and that 
when he attributes indecorous sentiments to Christ, it is 
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because he does not perceive their impropriety. Again, the 
first word, geredcB, can only mean * clothed,' as ongyrede can 
only mean ' unclothed.' In the Lind. Matt. 27.31, we have, 
side by side, (^eredon and gegeredon, the former translating 
exuerunt, and the latter induerunt. Unless, then, we are to 
conclude that the prefix has been destroyed by time, we have 
the Ruthwell writer making a statement contrary to fact, and 
contrary to the statement of the Bood poet. 

We are further confirmed in our view by an examination 
of other lines. In 45*, where the Bood has hyldan me ne 
dorste, the Euthwell Inscription has hcelda io ni dorste. Now 
as each has ic in the preceding line, it might have been sup- 
posed that this would suffice for the nominative of the new 
verb, as it does in the case of the Bood, especially because 
hyldan, in the poetry, prefers an object ; but the Ruthwell 
writer thought otherwise. Note, too, the omission of 46 and 
47, which would have lent themselves quite as well to 
epigraphic purposes, one would have supposed, as 48 and 49 ; 
at all events, the first half of 48 possesses no singular appro- 
priateness for the inscription. 

If now we turn to 58*, we find that for to ^am ^^dinge of 
the Bood, the Euthwell writer substitutes ce]>]>i[(e til anum. 
The former occurs also Gen. 2636, Dan. 551, while the latter 
is nowhere found, though we have in Andreas ce^ele be (eSdum 
(360") and ceiSele mid eorlum (1646"). This looks as though 
the Bood poet were in the line of poetic tradition, and as if 
the Ruthwell writer were not. Moieover, the two adjectives, 
fusee and ce]>yil(e, one of which must serve as a noun, look 
suspicious. We may note, too, the alegdun hue himx lim- 
wcerigne of the monument, where the poem has ^cer for hince. 
Hine in this position is certainly uncommon, and quite as cer- 
tainly unnecessary. To this it may be replied : The iScer is 
unnecessary, and besides there are two in the next line, one of 
which the Ruthwell poet has used. Perhaps, then, he may 
have regarded this abundance of Acer's as a defect, and 
endeavored to amend it by the substitution of hinne for the 
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first one. But this, again, would merely tend to prove that 
the Ruthwell writer had the Cross poem before him, and not 
the reverse. Finally on this point, 48* has an ecUl in the 
Rood which it lacks on the monument. It is easy to imagine 
this eaU left out by the carver or his patron ; but if we assume 
that the inscription represents the earlier versiod, we have to 
account, not only for the insertion of the eall here, but also 
in the parallel expression 62* (cf 6*), and likewise for the 
rhythmically equivalent /orAi ic wees (21*) and aare ic wcbs 
(SS*), the latter of which is reproduced on the monument. 
These seem to be characteristic of the Rood poet in such a 
way that no one of the instances can well be regarded apart 
from the others. 

So far, then, as the discrepancies are concerned, they all 
point to the conclusion that the Rood poem was the earlier, a 
conclusion which is in harmony with the view of Sweet 
(OET. p. 125): 'The sculptor or designer of the Ruthwell 
stone, having only a limited space at his command, selected 
from the poem such verses as he thought most appropriate, 
and engraved them wherever he had room for them.' 

Having dealt with the question of meaning, and metre, and 
diction, let us turn to linguistic considertions in the narrower 
sense, in fact, to phonology. On this subject I may refer to 
my letter in the Academy, Vol. 37, p. 153 (1890), in which, 
proceeding on the principle that the date of an inscription will 
not be earlier than that of its latest linguistic forms, and that 
the occurrence of earlier forms, though in considerable num- 
bers, does not invalidate this assumption, I endeavored to 
show that the Ruthwell inscription must be as late as the 
tenth century. Better readings and an improved science, 
while they enable one or two corrections to be made (the 
printing, as I had no opportunity to revise the proof, is 
responsible for three or four gross blunders), on the whole 
strengthen the evidence there presented. Proceeding along 
the same general lines, I have now undertaken to examine 
every word, presenting my results in an order rather con- 
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venient than inevitable. I shall tacitly assume that the early 
Northumbrian poems are UDderstood to belong, in general, to 
the first half of the eighth century, the Vespasian Psalter to 
the first half of the ninth, the Lindisfarne Gospels to about 
950, and the Rushworth Gospels and Durham Ritual to a 
period between 950 and 1000, all of these but the Vespasiun 
Psalter and the Rushworth Gospels being Northumbrian, and 
these Mercian. 

For convenience of reference, I print side by side the Ruth- 
well Cross Inscription and the corresponding extracts from the 
Dream of the Rood, the forms omitted in the Inscription being 
placed in square brackets. To these is added a word-list con- 
taining all the forms on the monument. 



39 [On] gyrede hine [J)a geong Haele^ — })set wses] God aelmiht- 

ig— 

40 [Strang and stiiSmod ;] gestah on gealgan heanne 

41 modig [on manigra gesyh'Se,] ]>a he wolde [mancyn lysan.] 

42 [Bifode ic J^a me se Beorn ymbclypte ; ne dorste ic hwse'Sre] 

bug[an to eor^an,] 

geredte hinse God almehttig 
i>a he walde on galgu gistiga 
modig fore allse men ; 
bug . . . 

11 

44 [Rod wses ic arsered ; ahof] ic ricne Cyning, 

45 heofona Hlaford ; hyldan me ne dorste. 

46 []>urhdrifan hi me mid deorcan nseglum ; on me syndon 

J^a dolg gesiene, 

47 opene inwidhlemmas ; ne dorste ic hira senigum sce^^an.] 

48 Bysmeredon hie unc butu setgsedere. [Eall] ic wses mid 

blode bestemed, 

49 begoten of [)>ses guman sidan, si««an he hsefde his gast 

onsended.] 
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ic rii(^te kyningc, 
heaftmses hlafard ; hselda ic ni dorstse. 
Bismsereeda ungket men ba tetgadre. 
Ic wees mH> blodse bistemid, 
bigoten of . . . 

Ill 

56 [cwilSdon Cyninges fyll ;] Crist wses on rode. 

57 HwseSere ])ssv fuse feorran cwoman 

58 to ]?am -2E^elinge ; ic J^set call beheold. 

59 Sare ic wses mid (sorgum) gedrefed, hnag [ic hwse^re )>am 

secgum to handa.] 

Crist waes on rodi. 
Hwel>rte ter fnsse fearran cwomu 
{et>]>il{e til anum ; ic Jiset al biheald. 
Sare ic wses mi)' sorgum gidrcefid, 
hnag . . . 

IV 

62 [standan steame bedrifenne; eall ic wses] mid strselum 

forwundod. 

63 Aledon hie ;S8er limwerigne, gestodon him set his lices 

heafdum, 

64 beheoldon hie ^ser heofon[es Dryhten ; and he bine 'Bser 

hwile reste.] 

. . . init> strelum giwundad. 
Alegdun hiee hlnte limwoerigDce, 
gistoddun him eel his liaes heaidum, 
bOieMun him )>8r heo/itn . . . 

WORD-LIST 

set, setgadre, sejjjjilse, al, alegdun, allse, almehttig, anum 

ba, bigoten, biheald, bihealdan, bismsersedu, bistemid, blodse, 

bug . . . 
Crist, cwomu 
dorstse 

fearran, fore, fusaj 
galgu, geredse, gidrcefid, gistiga, gistoddun, giwundad, God 
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hselda, he, heafdum, heafun . . . , heafunses, hise, him, hinse, 

his, hlafard, hnag, hwej^rse 
ic 

kyningc 

licaes, limwcerignaa 
men, mi];, modig 
ni 

of, on 
riicnas, rodi 
sare, sorgum, strelum 
til 

]>&, )>ffit, per 
ungket 
wses, walde 

We may dismiss with a glance a list of words which are at 
once West Saxon and Northumbrian, which are in fact com- 
mon Old English. These are : obI, anum, ba, hug-, Orist, God, 
he {his, him), heafdum, hnag, ic, men, sorgum, ))a, ]>cet, wees. 

Another class of forms will scarcely detain no longer. 
They contain a, unbroken in North, before I + cons. : al, 
aU(x, almehttig, galgu, walde; and with them belong the 
umlauted halda. These are common to all periods of North. 
(Bulb.* 134). The same is true of mi^ ; of the radical vowels 
in bistemid (Bulb. 184), strelum, and ]>er (Biilb. 96) ; of the 
preposition til {CH. 6; Matt. 26.31); the g in alegdun; the 
<e in gidi-cefid, limwcerignoe (Biilb. 165); the e in almehttig, 
where i-uralaut has taken place (Biilb. 180.b and Anm. 3), as 
contrasted otherwise with -moeUig (Biilb. 210); the -ad of 
giwundad ; and the radical syllable of cwomu. 

Forms which might at first glance seem old, but are found 
till late, are such as these : the prefixes bi- and gi- (Rush,,^ 
and for the most part Bit. ; Biilb. 455, Anm. ; found also in 
Lind.) ; bihealdun (Lind., Rit.) ; hweprce, save for the ce (Lind, • 
the Leiden Riddle, still of the 9th century, has the ending -ce 

' Biilbring, Altenglkches Elemeniarlmch, I. Teil. 
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in the corrupt hudrce) ; the second vowel of bismcercedu (Biilb. 
414 and Anm,), to which there is a sufficient parallel in bis- 
marade ( Vesp. Ps. 104.23), at least as late as the first half of 
the ninth century ; galgu, which, paralleled by the foldu of 
Ccedmon's Hymn, and the eorSu of the Leiden Riddle (cf. 
Biilb. 366.1 ; 391.a; 557, Anm.) is equally so by the eorSu 
which occurs twenty-two times in Lind., beside eor-^o ; foldu 
and galgu, being both poetical, could not well occur in a gloss to 
the Gospels. Of ni there are two instances in the archaizing 
part of the Lind. John (19.36 ; 21.25). The syncopation in 
cetgadre (Biilb. 439) points to a later rather than an earlier 
period. 

Another indication of lateness is the -un and ea of heafun, 
heafuncea (Bulb. 236 ; 369.1. CH. has heben, hefcm (cf. hefene, 
Beow. 1571 ; hefon, Lind. Lk. 4.25 ; hefenum, Sal. 60 A), and 
these represent the earlier forms, as do metudces{CH.) and herut 
(Napier's Glosses), Herut- (Moore MS. of Bede). The normal 
eo, by M-umlaut from this earlier e, has here been replaced by 
ea, which properly should occur only as the product of o-um- 
laut. This substitution occurs four times in Rit. (against 37 eo) 
and seven times in Lind. (against 169 eo). 

The umlauting of a first syllable by a third is illustrated in 
Common OE. by cerSele, from *a^ali (Siev.' 50, Anm. 2) and 
that form still persists in Lind. Here, however, the process 
has apparently gone still further, and the second syllable 
has become a full i (cf. Biilb. 413.b). 

Ungket may be younger than the indt of Gen.. 2880, if the 
-et indicates the blurring of vowel quality in an unstressed 
syllable. 

The past participial ending of the weak verbs of the 
First Class was anciently -id (thus we have dcemid in Bede's 
Death-Song) ; but this occasionally persists till a late period : 
gifyllid Jn. 19.28,30 ; gifillid Jn. 19.28 ; gifcegid, Rit. 109.11. 

Rodi is an especially interesting form. The earliest ending 
for the dative of such a-feminines was -ce (Siev. 252, Anm. 1), 

' Sievers, Angehaehsische Orammaiik, Dritte Ausgabc. 
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When i occurs, as it does just once in ccestri, on the Franks 
Casket, it is supposed to be by analogy with an instru- 
mental i of the o-declension (Siev. 237, Anm. 2), occurring, 
e. g., in domi. But it is not strictly necessary to go so far in 
search of an explanation. If we compare the closing chapters 
of the Lindisfarne John, we shall find that gi-, which had 
occurred sporadically for ge- in 15.16 ; 18.28 ; 19.28, 30, now 
becomes more frequent, appearing nine times in chap. 20 
(vv. 2, 20, 23, 24, 25, 29 (4)), and no fewer than sixteen 
times in chap. 21. But not only does i become conspicuous 
in this prefix; it also appears in datives like 6isco6i (18.22 ; 
cf. caseri, Mk. 12.14), ddgilnisi (p. 187"), dcegi (21,14 (2)), 
Petri 21.15, CuUer(li)li (p. 187''i''; in the ace. plur. of an 
a- feminine, where the oldest texts would have -ce : glcudi 
(21.9) ; in the foreign derivative segni (21.8, 11), for Lat, -a ; 
in adjectives like grisem (20.20) ; si/ndngri (21.25); in parti- 
cles like ^i (21.17) and ^ii (21.25); in present tenses like 
gisii (20.25; also as gediyMk. 10.51; 12.15; Lk. 18.41; 
Jn. 5.19), mmgi (21.25), cweSi (21.18) ; in the imp. sg. or inf. 
geuuni (21.22) ; in the infl. inf. to aurittenni (21.25) ; in weak 
preterits like gircBsti (21.20) and gihamadi (p. 188'); twice 
in the opt. pret. Mm, for orig. -ce (19.28 ; 21.7) ; and in pres. 
partt. like jylgeTidi (21,20), Mingendi, gen. plur. (21.12). If we 
add that this same glossaton takes liberties with the very word 
under consideration, rod, translating in cruce as on roda, while 
otherwise the dat. of Lind. is always -e in fourteen instances, 
we shall see, I think, than an itaicizing archaizer, like Aldred, 
or whoever finished the glossing of St. John, would make no 
difficulty with the i of rodi. That this glossaton, the same 
who gave us the account of the book and its makers at the 
end, was an archaizer, is apparent, not only from some of the 
forms adduced, but from the endings in -ce in these same dozen 
lines on p. 188 ; cui^m (I. 3), oncrce (1. 4^,fvMummce{\.. 6), and 
milscB (1. 11), It would seem that when a man became con- 
scious that he was penning an inscription, monumental or 
otherwise, he was likely thus to archaize, or to manifest 
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peculiarities due to a high-strung condition, such as the 
ymbwceson, apparently for ymbwceron, of the prologue to Mark 
(I 1.3). "We can thus the better understand, perhaps, the 
psychology of the man who while writing three preterites 
plural in -n, wrote two without the -n ; who wrote thirteen 
forms with final ce, and three of the same sort with final e ; 
and who perpetrated other inconsistencies of the kind in the 
compass of thirteen and one-half short linra. 

In the irregular geminations of cE]>])ilce, almehitig, and gi- 
stoddun (Biilb. 548, 549) we may perhaps discern a tendency 
already at work in Lind. {cf. Fiichsel, p. 57), but not found 
there in the case of any of these words. 

Borstce is not Northumbrian at all ; we should have darske. 
Yet dorstcB is certified by Vietor, and we must therefore 
assume that our inscription mixes dialects, as well as periods. 

A few forms which might seem indifferent, or perhaps Com- 
mon OE., may next be examined, in order to discover their 
significance in the history of Northumbrian. 

Final b for f is found until the middle of the eighth century, 
according to Sievers {Angl. 13.15), and we still have ob in the 
Leiden Riddle; but here we have of. Medially, 6 persists 
still later, according to the same authority ; we certainly have 
heben, along with hefcen-, in Ccedmon'a Hymn ; here / twice 
in the same word, keqfun-, besides hlafard, where Sweet still 
has hlabard in a charter of 831 ; and gidrosfid, not to speak of 
heafdum. 

The second a of hlafard is not necessarily old (Biilb. 367.a ; 
411). We have seen it just now in the charter of 831, and 
the form of our text occurs four times in the Ve^p. Ps., and 
five times in Lind., with hlafcerd twice. 

Kyninge has the n of the second syllable (cf. Biilb. 561), but 
80 has Lind. in 26 instances. The gc of the ending indicates 
palatalization (Biilb. 495), like ih&fingcer of TAnd. Jn. 20.27. 

The second vowel of geredoe, when we consider its deriva- 
tion from i (Siev. 401.2; 408, and Anm. 3; Biilb. 416), 
seems late as compared with the geride of Rit. 45.14 ; 79.4 ; 
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cf. Lindelof 51.2.b), though like the ongeredon and gegeredon 
of Lind. Matt. 27.31. 

In CH. the later ht is four times represented by d, and 
even in Lind. we once have d in doder (Mk. I 3.17), while 
here we have ht in almehitig. However, the peculiar rune 
must be taken into account. 

The strong past participle ends in -en : bigoten, though Lind. 
still has a lingering -cbu (twice) : ariscen, Mk. 4.5 ; awordcen, 
Mk. 4.35 ; and Rit. has gecorcence, 22.14, and six participles 
in -an. 

Since d and t are sometimes employed in early documents, 
and even in Runic, as well as Roman inscriptions, for ]>, as in 
-gidanc, CH.; uuirthit, BD8. ; gibidced, gibiddad (Falstone 
and Dewsbury inscriptions), it deserves remark that neither 
occurs here. 

It is true that there is confusion between the two adjective 
endings, original -ig and original -a^, from an early period 
{Angl. 13.13 ff. ; Biilb. 360; 366.c; 412; cf. 366, Anm. 3), 
but it is noteworthy that where CH. has haleg, our inscription 
has modig. Even in Rit. we have one hygdego, 109.17 (cf. 
the verb lytlege, Lind. Jn. 3. 30), and in Rush.' dysego (25.8), 
monegu (25.21, 23), monegra (8.30; 24.12), ncenegum (17.9), 
ncmegu (13.38). 

Were the meaning different, the two instances of on might 
need explanation. Of on and in, in is peculiarly Northern, 
and was only gradually supplanted by on in many uses {Bede, 
ed. Miller, I. xxxiii-xliv). Even in Lind. we have (Matt. I 
14.12) in rode gefaeotnade as the translation of in crucefixit, but 
here, as frequently in the glosses, the Latin may well have 
had excessive influence, for with this we must compare expres- 
sions like ahoen on rode (Matt. 27.22) and gencegled on rode 
(Matt. 27.26). Perhaps, then, the forms are sufficiently 
accounted for by the meaning in these cases, though the fact 
that the Rood has only one in, as against 35 on's, tempts one 
to ascribe some influence to a more Southern original. It is 
to be noted that in, with both the dat. and the ace., is about 
two and one-half times as frequent in Lind, as on. 
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As the clearest indication of ancientness, or as others may 
think, of an archaizing tendency, we may regard the final -ce, 
here occurring thirteen times, and the final -ces, occurring twice 
{heafunces, licces) ; but even here we are confronted with forms 
like those of the Ritual, where I have counted 45 ce's and e's 
for regular e, including such as domce (12.41, 42), wegce 
(21.32), husce (5.15), ccestrce (4.13C^; 8.33; 27 .53), forletnce 
(9.5), etc., and the four instances occurring in a dozen 
lines at the end of Lind. Nor is -ces so wholly infrequent ; 
the Bit. has 15 instances, including _^cces (7.10), so]>festces 
(10.41 ; 23.35), medmiclces (16.8), etc., and even Idnd. an 
occasional one, such as wereoes (Mk. 5.14) ; heofnces (Mk. 4.32 ; 
Lk. I 10.16). But if we admit that such a number of -c^b 
and -CBS's indicates age, what shall we say to the fore, aare, 
wcdde of our inscription (Biilb. 360)? It is no sufficient 
answer to say that in BD8,, CH., and the Dewsbury inscrip- 
tion cefter ends in -er, as against the -oer (twice) of the Falstone 
inscription. It is a better answer to say that /ore occurs in 
BD8. ; there, however, there is no form at direct variance 
with the f(yre, as here we have dorstce quarreling with walde. 
Then, too, it must be observed that besides sixteen prepositional 
and three prefixal fora's in Lind., we have at least one prepo- 
sitional force (Lk. 4.38). Beside fore, which represents a 
far of the Vercelli manuscript, the other two forms in -e of 
the Inscription are paralleled in the Bood poem, and thus it 
might seem that the Ruth well writer may well have been a 
Northumbrian, adapting a poem in a more Southern dialect, 
consciously archaizing in certain particulars, yet inadvertently 
admitting forms belonging to his model. 

The loss of final n in the infinitive is one of the most dis- 
tinctive marks of late North., but so far as I know there is 
only one instance of it in early North, and that is the cnysaa 
of the Leiden Biddk, a composition which is in a ninth century 
continental hand, and which is somewhat illegible and cor- 
rupt. Here we have two, gistiga, hcelda (Biilb. 557, Anm.), as 
against the hergan of CH., and the hatan of the Leiden Biddle. 
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Fearran seems traditional in tiie retention of the final n. 
Lind. has advanced beyond it (Biilb. 140 ; 272) in a single 
instance, farra (Lk. 23.49), whose vowel is paralleled by Rit. 
in the form farr for WS. feorr (122.13). In both these texts, 
however, ea is regular, only varied in Lind. by two instances 
o{ feorra (Mt. 26.58 ; 27.55). In the retention of n, the in- 
scription is paralleled by Lind. in the weak noun wacan (Mk. 
I 3.13; 6.47; Lk. 12.38, etc.); the adv. nea'San, Jn. 8.23, 
and the adv. ^dan when followed by on or ymb (Matt. 8.18 ; 
Mk. 3.34 ; 6.6 ; Jn. p. 188 *). Possibly fearran, with the 
final n, may again indicate that the writer of the inscription 
was making his adaptation from a Southern original. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of lateness is to be found in the 
two preterits cwomu and bismcBrcedu (Biilb. 557, Anm. ; Siev. 
364, Anm. 4), one strong and the other weak. There is no 
escaping this evidence. On the stone the n is never repre- 
sented, as in manuscripts, by a bar over the preceding vowel, 
and it is found no fewer than fourteen times in this inscription, 
excluding two doubtful instances; moreover, in neither of 
our crucial cases does the preceding vowel bring one to the 
edge of the stone, where it might have been assumed that the 
sculptor omitted it for lack of room, or that it had been 
chipped off latter. So rare is this omission of n in the pret. 
plur. of verbs, even in the latest period, that Sievers still, in 
the third edition of his Orammar (364, Anm. 4) categorically 
states that it does not occur in either Rrish.,^ Lind., or Rit. 
Here he is in error ; it not only appears in the weak verbs 
dioppodo, Lind. Lk. 23.21, fo^rdo, Mk. 16.8 ; geherdo, Mk. I 
2.18, but even, singularly enough, in cuomo, Jn. 19.32. Side 
by side with these forms lacking n, our inscription has three 
others which archaistically retain it : alegdun, bihealdun, gi- 
stoddun. The proportion of -u's to -un's is, however, far in 
excess of any which appears in the latest dated documents. 

On the basis of this phonological examination we have 
found that, while the general aspect of the Inscription has led 
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many persons to refer it to an early period, it lacks some of 
the marks of antiquity; every real mark of antiquity can 
be paralleled from the latest documents ; some of the phe- 
nomena point to a period subsequent to that of Lind. and Rit. ; 
and none flatly contradicts such an assumption. If to this 
we add that a comparison with the Dream of the Rood indi- 
cates that the Ruthwell Inscription is later than that poem ; 
that certain of the forms of the poem seem to have been inad- 
vertently retained ; and that at least one word, dorstce, is, in 
its radical vowel, not Northumbrian at all, while it is of the 
dialect of the Rood, we shall not hesitate, I believe, to assume 
that the Ruthwell inscription is at least as late as the tenth 
century. If now we seek the opinion of an expert, Sophus 
Miiller, on the ornamentation, which I already translated 
from Bugge's Studien for Mod. Lang. Notes of March, 1890, 
we shall find it to this effect: 'The Ruthwell Cross must 
be posterior to the year 800, and in fact to the Carlovingian 
Renaissance, an account of its decorative features. The free 
foliage and flower-work, and the dragons or monsters with 
two forelegs, wings, and serpents' tails, induce him to believe 
that it could scarcely have been sculptured much before 1000 
A. D.' (cf. his Dyreomamentiken i Nor den, p. 155, note). 
Victor has at length proved that the Ccedmon me Jawed of 
Stephens' fantasy is non-existent, and thus we are free to 
accept a conclusion to which archaeology, linguistics, and liter- 
ary scholarship alike impel. 

Albert S. Cook. 



